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Foreword 


As a lay person, I've sat through more stewardship sermons over 
the years than I care to remember; and, perhaps mercifully, many of 
these sermons weren't very memorable. As a church consultant, I 
have also noticed that the challenge of articulating a theologically 
compelling notion of stewardship with enough sensitivity to the 
realities of congregational life to inform decision making is particu- 
larly acute in endowed congregations. For these reasons I was both 
intrigued and skeptical when a student in Hartford Seminary's Doc- 
tor of Ministry program—the pastor of a congregation which had 
unexpectedly received a large bequest—first approached me about 
the possibility of using the decision-making process about what to 
do with the parish's new endowment as the subject of his major 
D.Min. project. Fortunately, I was unable to convince Richard Wad- 
dell not to do it. The theological grounding for that project, which 
has been published by the Alban Institute under the title Steward- 
ship: A Response to the Gift of Creation is a true gift to all pastors 
and laity. It undergirds the creative potential tapped in Dick's con- 
gregation, and available in all congregations when we give up our 
lives (and money) as possessions and receive them back as gifts of 
God. 

In Stewardship, Richard Waddell convincingly argues: 


Contrary to the notion that the worship and spiritual life of the 
church and how it conducts its financial affairs have very little to 
do with one another (symbolized in many churches by separate 
boards—Deacons and Trustees—to handle these matters), it is 
precisely in the financial, material, practical life of the church, 
what it does with its possessions, that the faith of the church is 
revealed. 


He also correctly notes: 


There is no single right way to handle possessions, whether giv- 
ing them away, holding them as community property, or invest- 
ing them. The right use of possessions has first to do with how 
one is to be with them rather than what one is to do with them. 
If our inner attitude is one that recognizes that everything we 
have is at God's disposal, and if we are sensitive to the call of 
God regarding the use of our possessions, then whatever we do 
as the result of our best and deepest listening to God may be 
the “right” thing to do. Like everything else in our lives, its 
“rightness” may not be claimed as a possession, but as a gift of 
God. 


Stewardship is one “sermon” I needed to hear. It is also one I 
will remember. 


David Roozen 

Associate Director, 

Center for Social and Religious Research 
Hartford Seminary 

HarttordaGili 
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Introduction: Engaging in 
Theological Reflection 


Adam was a lump of clay who woke up breathing one morning and 
found himself the first human being facing the decision of what to 
do with a tremendous gift of more good things than he knew what 
to do with. He had been left a whole garden in an even larger 
world, with minimal instructions attached. Like churches that find 
themselves the recipients of an unexpected gift, in the first stage of 
his blissful ignorance he experienced the gift as an unqualified 
blessing—unqualified, to be sure, after a partner had appeared with 
whom the gift could be shared. 

Included in the instructions that came with the gift were two 
that said to enjoy it and to ask no questions. It appears that inno- 
cence was a condition of its remaining an unmixed blessing. Never- 
theless, Adam and Eve began to feel a little shaky about whether 
they were managing the gift just right; so, on advice of one of the 
resident snakes, who seemed to know, they consulted the oracle 
tree in the center of the garden. They should have left well enough 
alone. The tree yielded its fruit, and they learned that their manage- 
ment was flawed. Embarrassed, they tried to retain control of the 
situation by covering up. 

Many recipients do not have to cope with the donor's being 
present after the gift has been received. Adam and Eve did. The do- 
nor was not only present but also wanted to keep in touch with 
them to see how they were doing. After eating the fruit of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, Adam and Eve knew that they 
were not doing well. At this point they were not even doing very 
much good. They did not know the donor very well, and fearing 
the worst, they hid. 

The story goes on to describe the donor's search for Adam and 
Eve, the conversation between them, and the decision to expel 
Adam and Eve from the garden, lest to their loss of innocence they 
should álso add loss of mortality, making them not only anxious but 
insufferable in pride and therefore exceedingly dangerous. From 
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disobedience produced of mistrust, Adam and Eve lost the garden 
of innocence. But they did not lose the gift of the natural world. 
They still had the responsibility of managing it, only now they were 
going to sweat with the work of it. To the blessing of enjoying the 
fruits of what they possessed was added the curse of developing, 
managing, and using their possessions, all the while knowing their 
limits—their limited perspective, their mortality, and their capacity 
for evil as well as good. Mistrust of the donor's rules having devel- 
oped, to the sweaty brows there would now be added sweaty palms 
and sweaty armpits, a product of the anxiety of managing the gift by 
their own uncertain rules. 

I have played with this old Israelite story to indicate how ancient 
and how deeply rooted are the issues a church faces when it finds 
itself the owner of considerable wealth. The relationship between a 
church and its money is but an instance of the larger issue of the 
relation between Christians and their possessions, which is itself a 
symbol of the main issue, the relationship between Christians and 
their God or gods. What a church does with its money bears wit- 
ness to the presence or absence in its life, and the lives of its mem- 
bers, of trust in God and faith in Jesus Christ who has made God 
known. 

A church facing decisions about money, by whatever manner its 
polity or its own internal style of decision-making determines, does 
not decide in a vacuum. Churches and the people in them call on 
many resources to make these decisions, including personal experi- 
ence, social and cultural assumptions about life, and whatever val- 
ues, ideas, and perspectives have emerged from reflection on 
experience and cultural traditions. 

Under the names of Christian tradition, personal experience, 
and cultural information, James D. and Evelyn Eaton Whitehead! 
have identified the chief ingredients in a model of theological re- 
flection that may produce decisions in church life and ministry that 
are more consistent with Christian faith. The method by which this 
model is put into practice involves three steps that they name at- 
tending, assertion, and decision (action).* Attending involves active 
and careful listening to the “diverse information residing, often in 
partly hidden fashion, in the religious Tradition, the culture, and 
personal experience. ? Assertion “instigates a dialogue among these 
sources of information in order to clarify, challenge, and purify the 
insights and limits of each.”* The third step involves bringing the 
theological reflection to focus in a decision that produces action 
consistent with the best informed Christian faith. This action then 
becomes part of the experience to be included in subsequent lis- 
tening and dialogue preparatory to the next action. 
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The Whiteheads offer this method and model for the strengthen- 
ing of the work of ministry: “pastoral activity” and “pastoral action” 
to be exact. A layperson reading this might think what many laypeo- 
ple seem to assume: that theological reflection is for the clergy—at 
least well-informed theological reflection. Except, perhaps, for those 
theological notions that have already become a part of the culture 
and, in becoming assimilated, have been leached of their acerbic ca- 
pacity to challenge and change, to hold their own in dialogues with 
culture and personal experience. This would be to make less of the- 
ological reflection than the Whiteheads intended. They did not 
mean to imply that reflection, to be truly theological, must be only 
reflection on the Christian tradition by the clergy. Nor did they 
mean that only laity are more adept at reflection on cultural infor- 
mation, while both can give their opinion on personal experience. 
Theological reflection encompasses reflection on both cultural tradi- 
tion and personal experience and includes reflection on all three 
parts of the model by clergy and laity alike. 

So when I speak of “theological reflection in ministry,” I am re- 
ferring to the ministry of clergy and laity both individually and to- 
gether, the ministry to which each Christian is called by baptism— 
actually the ministry to which each human is called by birth, did we 
only know it. 

Adam and Eve were not clergy. But they had to engage in theo- 
logical reflection to figure out what they were supposed to do in 
the world into which they had been cast after the Fall. It was their 
responsibility to reflect on their recent personal experience and to 
be aware of the cultural project developing out of their efforts to 
establish themselves securely, especially in the face of the anxiety 
caused by their knowledge of good and evil and their own mortal- 
ity. They also had a duty to be aware of and to reflect on their de- 
veloping religious tradition of life with the Donor, with whom they 
had lived in innocence, from whom they had tried to disinherit 
themselves, yet who continued to be with them, sustaining them in 
being, inviting renewed relationship. The quality of their lives and 
the life of the world would depend on the quality of their theologi- 
cal reflection. 

Most church members are not clergy. In churches of congrega- 
tional polity, however, like the United Church of Christ, it rests 
upon the laity to make the decisions that shape the life and mission 
of the church, including the management of money and the uses to 
which it will be put. Because personal experience and cultural envi- 
ronment are as familiar as the air we breathe, laity, and not only 
laity, have little problem calling on them for the information 
needed to make decisions about the management and use of 
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money. It is different with the Christian tradition. The farther back 
in time one goes the stranger and less familiar it becomes. Much 
Christian tradition is composed of the reflections on personal expe- 
rience of people who lived in cultures very different from ours with 
a less secular outlook than ours. They appear to have been less 
likely to ‘see things our way, or we to ‘see things their way.” Per- 
sonally, I do not believe there is very much difference, but I can 
understand the reaction of some who journey through a part of the 
Bible as if they were in a foreign country, then depart with the ob- 
servation, “That was interesting, but it only goes to show that there's 
no place like home.” Our experience and culture are more familiar, 
and therefore more comfortable, than theirs of fifteen hundred to 
three thousand years ago. 

If it is decision-making in the church with which we are con- 
cerned, then there can be no theological reflection—indeed, any 
reflection that is thorough—that dismisses the special heritage with- 
out which there would be no church. 

It may seem superfluous to have to say all this when it is the 
church that is being addressed. Why should it be necessary to say it 
is all right for church people to use the Bible, church history, and 
theology where church decisions and actions are under considera- 
tion? It is necessary when the decisions and actions have to do with 
the relation of the spiritual church to the very material realm of 
money and possessions. 

In the discussion of what to do with money, the resources of- 
fered by the culture and by personal experience are familiar to la- 
ity. The resources from Christian tradition are not, so their use has 
to be encouraged. Listen, then, to some voices from Christian tradi- 
tion, old and new, as they talk about the relationship of the Chris- 
tian, the church and possessions. 


JA 
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Toward a Theology of 
Stewardship 


One of the blessings for the church of having money in the form of 
endowment, Robert Spears once said, is that “You can’t ignore a 
pile of money. It keeps asking what the church is for.”* That is not 
all it asks. It asks, “What do you really believe? Where do you really 
place your trust? What really counts the most in your life? What’s 
the bottom line for you?” More than any sermon, proclamation or 
personal testimony, what churches or persons do with what they 
possess is one of the better indicators of what they really believe 
and where they really place their trust. The use of possessions is a 
window on our inner lives and on those of the churches in which 
we gather, revealing what we really think and feel about life and the 
world. 

The problem for churches, and for each member within the 
church, is that by choosing to be in Christian community we subject 
ourselves to two different and often contradictory value systems. 
One system, by which most of our life is conducted, finds the story 
that began this paper, and that some compiler of Biblical materials 
put right at the beginning of the Bible, rather quaint and odd. This 
system would call the story “myth” and would mean that it is inter- 
esting but untrue. The other value system would also call the story 
"myth," meaning that it speaks a truth that may not be apprehended 
by eye and ear or the scientific instruments that extend these sens- 
es, but is grasped by human intuition and imagination, which shape 
the inner attitudes that lead to actions in the external, material 
world. I will call these two systems the secular worldview and the 
sacred worldview. They are not referring to two different worlds 
but rather to two different ways of looking at the one world in 
which we live. 

Most of us organize our lives by assumptions that come from 
the secular worldview: No matter what happens, an explanation is 
available somewhere; whatever is not right can be treated as a prob- 
lem to which there is a solution, if one is just persistent enough. 
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The secular worldview would convert all mystery into ignorance 
that time, perseverance, and enough resources will one day dispel. 
It appears to me that this is the essence of the secular world- 
view: It assumes a closed universe, one with boundaries, however 

far extended those boundaries may be. Because it is bounded, it 
should be theoretically possible to understand enough of how the 
universe functions to be able to weed out all that is destructive of a 
satisfying life. The value of a closed universe is that it is theoreti- 
cally controllable. That does not mean that there is an interest in 
reorienting the paths of the stars—at least for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. It does mean an interest in reorienting the path of whatever 
will result in evil and suffering, so that it may be avoided. The de- 
sire for control has a benevolent intent, though it brings about evil 
as profound as any it would seek to avoid. 

The desire to control what is evil and causes suffering does not 
sound like a bad purpose. It becomes bad to the extent that it can- 
not avoid evil in the process of trying to accomplish what it per- 
ceives to be a good end. For this end to be attainable, the necessary 
control would have to be possible and the faith assumption of a 
closed universe would have to be true. The secular worldview (a 
closed, controllable universe) is a faith assumption no less than the 
sacred worldview of an open-ended universe, which is character- 
ized not only by the visible and measurable, but also by the indeter- 
minate and mysterious. 

Whether or not the faith assumption of either worldview is true 
remains to be confirmed in the far future, perhaps never in living 
history. But the consequences of each faith assumption can be expe- 
rienced in everyday life through the attitudes and actions that each 
faith produces. A look around would suggest that the secular world- 
view is having troubles. 

In a critique of what he calls “the technocratic mindset,” which 
he considers closely related to the secular worldview, Douglas John 
Hall makes the following observation: 


The hubris (overweening pride) of the technocratic mindset 
contains a sort of “Catch 22”: Whoever sets out to control the 
world must sooner or later control the controller; that is, that 
internal world that is the human spirit must be rendered pre- 
dictable and harmless.’ 


A problem intrinsic to the secular worldview is that it can only 
order the chaos outside. It wants to order the chaos within, but 
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must externalize it in some way to accomplish this goal. Or it tries 
to control the inner person by external measures that are crass and 
generally brutal. 

The secular worldview desires what it can never have—a world 
so well managed and controlled that no suffering can occur, no evil 
can be present, and in which even death itself must be rendered 
innocuous, if not eliminated altogether. It desires ultimate control. 
Yet the very means it must use to accomplish its desired end intro- 
duces as much evil, suffering, and death as it intends to eliminate. 
There have been few tyrannies worse than those of modern nation- 
states organized to assure the ‘security’ of their citizens. Even in the 
best, where modern technologies have extended the life span of hu- 
man beings individually, the threat to humans as a species has also 
been vastly increased, to the point where some seriously question 
which end will come first. Ultimately, the secular worldview turns 
out to be an attempt at self-deception, an attempt to secure one's 
own being by describing a world that is potentially within one's 
control and then going about trying to exercise that control. That 
tragic flaw is that the very world thus described is the world that 
decays and dies, no matter what efforts we make to the contrary. 
Attempts to achieve an ultimate extension of the time between now 
and the inevitable only seem to shorten it. 

Efforts to master the disorder and evil in the world display a 
tragic nobility. Attempting such mastery requires a strong sense of 
responsibility. But when the flaw in the effort is recognized it seems 
that little remains but to salvage what one can from the wreckage of 
one's hopes and to secure oneself and those to whom one feels 
close as best one can against the chaos outside, or to escape into 
whatever pleasure one can find for oneself while letting the rest of 
the world be damned. 


"...the most popular activities in the western world today are ac- 
tivities that offer the illusions of escape: sex, sports, food, travel, 
entertainment. Our kind of frenzied preoccupation with such 
things is incomprehensible apart from the escapism that fires 
1008 


Though some of the evils of the urge for mastery may be 
avoided when it is given up on a large scale, escaping into a private, 
personal space is not really renouncing the urge to control one's 
circumstances. It simply reduces the scope to a range that feels 
manageable by accepting no more responsibility than is required to 
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get some pleasure out of life. Hall quotes Christopher Lasch's char- 
acterization of the consequences of this condition as “a retreat from 
politics,”? which is another way of saying that the range of caring 
has shrunk from including the world to including very little more 
than oneself. 

The secular worldview can deliver a great deal, but it cannot de- 
liver on its promises to secure human beings from the ills that 
plague them. In the long run it only adds to them, either through 
the consequences of its attempts at mastery and control, or the op- 
posite, withdrawal from responsibility and care of the world. In 
classical Christian tradition these would be called the sins of Pride 
and Sloth.!° 

In contrast to the theoretically closed and self-contained uni- 
verse, the hostility toward mystery, the drive for mastery or escape 
into pleasure of the secular worldview, there stands counterpoised 
the sacred worldview. Here one lives with the essential mystery of 
God, who is guarantor of a universe ever open to new possibilities, 
to whom and to whose world one responds properly as servant, 
taking responsibility for the care of the world and all that is in it. 

One cannot dismiss care for the world in the secular worldview. 
It exists. It is not a chief purpose, however, but a means toward as- 
suring human survival and the control of human destiny. In a 
choice between caring and survival, survival usually prevails. 

In the true sacred worldview, ultimate responsibility for survival 
and control are yielded to Another. In one sense there is no assur- 
ance that this will work any better than striving for full mastery of 
one’s own survival. The difference is that the behaviors consequent 
to this yielding of control are so much less dangerous to people 
and to the world. Danger comes from the continued willingness of 
those seeking mastery to destroy whatever seems to be an obstacle 
to its achievement. 

A pitfall for the sacred worldview is that the temptation to grasp 
at securing one's own existence by mastery of the environment is 
snake-like in its subtlety. Claiming sacred sanction for one's own 
project and bolstering it by sacred texts is a common tool of mas- 
tery. Also common is the escape from responsibility for the difficul- 
ties of this world into the religious and spiritual claims that the 
sacred world is other than this material world, and the less the for- 
mer has to do with the latter the better. “This world is not my 
home./ Im just a-passin’ through./ My treasures are laid up/ Some- 
where beyond the blue” may be a helpful sentiment for one whose 
physical condition is forecasting a quick and imminent passage 
through “heaven’s open doors.” For anyone else it testifies to a giv- 
ing up of any responsibility for a world judged to be coming apart 
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at the seams. Though they share religious trappings with the sacred, 
these false sacred worldviews share the secular drive for either con- 
trol or escape. They are secular wolves in the hides of sacred 
sheep. When I speak of the sacred worldview, it is the ’true’ sacred 
worldview, where control of the world is yielded, that I mean. 

In the sacred worldview the world does not have to be taken 
control of. In fact, it does not have to be taken at all. It has already 
been given. The world has been given. Our lives have been given. 
Our identity, our worth, our purpose and task have been given. 
That's part of what the teller of the story that opened this paper was 
trying to say. It is all ours. The Giver has given us everything that 
we need. The appropriate response to this generosity, according to 
the storyteller, is to enjoy it, to care for it, and not to bother oneself 
about whether or not it is being done rightly. It was an idyllic gar- 
den. The tenants did not need to grab for more than they needed 
because there was enough. There was no scarcity because no one 
was hoarding more than their share. Their mortality only made 
room for the next generations to enjoy the garden. 

All this was freely given, and it was good. Whether or not it was 
good was initially of no concern to the tenants. It was enough that it 
simply be. 

That would not be enough for us. After they met the snake it 
was not enough for them either. The snake said it would be all 
right to eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. That gave Adam and Eve permission to acknowledge some 
questions that had been insinuating themselves into their minds. 
Maybe those questions themselves were the real “snake.” Questions 
like: All of this began sometime; what if all of a sudden it should 
just stop? How do we know the Giver is going to keep this all to- 
gether for us? What if we do something the Giver doesnt like and 
this all just stops? Maybe it would be a good idea to be able to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, good and evil. Then we could 
make sure we do only what is right and good to keep the Giver 
happy, so the Giver will keep us happy and secure. 

All these questions express understandable doubt about the 
faithfulness of the Giver. Can the Giver be trusted? Only by faith do 
we know that the Giver is faithful. Adam and Eve had that faith, up 
to a point. Then they considered it prudent to be ready to exercise 
a little control of their circumstances on their own behalf. A little 
awareness now might help them avoid some bad mistakes later. 

In a sense, once Adam and Eve had seriously entertained these 
doubts, they had already eaten the fruit. The inner decision had 
been made, only to be affirmed by the outward action. In this out- 
ward expression of the inner decision to assert their independence 
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of the Giver— in other words, to disobey, to rebel by asserting their 
own control—the first thing of which Adam and Eve became aware 
was their bodies and the unique capacity of an outward material 
thing to express an inner nonmaterial decision. Struck by the power 
of their bodies to do such a thing, they also were immediately 
aware of their vulnerability. Death, or any other threat to their bod- 
ies, was no longer a neutral event. Their mortality was now per- 
ceived as evil, for the death of their bodies would be the end of 
their existence. No body, no identity, no being, nothing. Theirs was 
the first defensive cover-up, to hide their vulnerability, their unpro- 
tected bodies. 

Luke T. Johnson has written extensively on the implications of - 
this capacity of the body to express in the world of matter the es- 
sential, inner identity and character of the individual human spirit.” 
Johnson observes the ambiguity of our experience of ourselves as 
both “being and having a body. It is from this irreducible quality 
about ourselves that he proceeds to demonstrate how our use of 
possessions, including our bodies, reveals which god we really wor- 
ship and serve, what we really believe, and where, in the end, we 
really place our trust. In the same way, what a congregation does 
with its money, particularly with endowment, is very effective in dis- 
closing the strength and depth of the faith of the members and 
where they really place their trust. Contrary to the notion that the 
worship and spiritual life of the church and how it conducts its fi- 
nancial affairs have very little to do with one another (symbolized 
in many churches by separate boards—Deacons and Trustees—to 
handle these matters), it is precisely in the financial, material, practi- 
cal life of the church, and what it does with its possessions, that the 
faith of the church is revealed. 

When Adam and Eve passed from innocence to awareness, their 
first awareness was of their bodies. I am my body. I have no iden- 
tity other than that which is my body. As far as I know my existence, 
to be deprived of body is to be deprived of existence, to be dead. 
After death the body is still there, but it is no longer really me. It is 
a corpse. 

At the same time I also have my body. I can use my body to 
express what is innermost within me. My fingers type this paper. My 
feet and legs pedal my bicycle to the lakeside retreat where I am 
writing. 

“My bicycle,” but also “my feet and legs.” I can be me without 
my bicycle. But, to some extent, I can also be me without my feet 
and legs. There are degrees of being and having.” I am more my 
head and trunk than I have them, for without them I should be 
dead. 
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We have, I think, a sense of moving outward from being into 
having. Even with our bodies, our more outward parts are re- 
garded as the more disposable, the more inward parts as the 
more indispensable. .. Material possessions must be seen as 
lying within this continuum of being and having, which is an es- 
sential aspect of human somatic existence.” 


Given this continuum, every claim to ownership is, to some ex- 
tent, also a statement of identity. If I say that First Church is my 
church, then, to some extent, I will treat what happens at First 
Church and what First Church does as reflecting on me as well. 
Conversely, that which I value most deeply I will also want First 
Church to value and to express in its corporate life, as if it were an 
expression of my own self. This kind of identification may be more 
of a likelihood for the pastor of First Church than for a member, 
who may not feel as possessive of the church. But we are more fa- 
miliar with the way we identify ourselves by the clothes we wear, 
the car we drive, the house and neighborhood in which we live. 
With an adolescent in the house, I am continually reminded how 
much identity becomes allied to possessions—the right label on the 
clothing, having a "box," possessing the right boy- or girlfriend. Loss 
of, or threat to, any of these is perceived as a threat to the self. This 
is the dark side to the existence of a relationship between the iden- 
tity of the self and the things the self owns. That which is so effec- 
tive a means for taking what is within us and giving it outward 
expression for others to see is also an effective means through 
which others can have access—including threatening access—to 
what is deepest within us. Recognizing this, Adam and Eve put on 
clothes to hide their vulnerability and protect their existence. Rec- 
ognizing the intimate relationship between being and having a 
body, they sought to protect and secure their being by extending 
their possessions beyond the body to clothing and to more than 
clothing. 


The way we use, own, acquire, and disperse material things sym- 
bolizes and expresses our attitudes and responses to ourselves, 
the world around us, and, most of all, God. ... Just as there is an 
inherent ambiguity to being and having a body, so there is inevi- 
table ambiguity in the employment of material possessions. The 
real difficulty regarding possessions lies in what they mean to 
us. The real mystery concerning possessions is how they relate 
to our sense of identity and worth as human beings. The real sin 
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related to possessions has to do with the willful confusion of 
being and having." 


The sin is not in having possessions. The sin is in the meaning 
given to possessions. If being and having are confused, it is possible 
to believe that it is having, which can be in our power, that assures 
being, which otherwise would not be within our control. From this 
belief, to which all of us are susceptible, much evil comes, includ- 
ing grasping, hoarding, and competitive struggles for possessions in 
the false belief that the more one has, the more established is one’s 
worth and identity and even one's existence itself. Acting from this 
same belief the leaders of nations identify their self-interest with the 
affairs of small countries far distant, then call upon massive military 
systems to preserve their possessions from one another's greedy 
grasp. In thus trying to preserve the security of their existence, they 
make it more precarious than ever. 


Do not store up for yourselves treasure on earth, where it grows 
rusty and moth-eaten, and thieves break in to steal it. Store up 
treasure in heaven, where there is no moth and no rust to spoil 
it, no thieves to break in and steal.!° 


Possessions are perishable. That is their essential nature. They 
can sustain life up to a point, but they cannot guarantee life. To 
trust possessions and the accumulation of them to assure my exis- 
tence is to make what is perishable into my god. Instead of my pos- 
sessions offering the protection I seek, I will be spending increasing 
amounts of energy protecting them, trying to make them perform as 
the god they cannot be. Instead of setting me free, this god enslaves 
to prop itself up in an existence it cannot have within itself, and that 
it certainly cannot give to me. 

Whether we call this slavery the secular worldview, sin, idolatry, 
or the way we try to fool ourselves into thinking life is, the effect is 
the same. In the effort to prop up the god of possessions human 
life is strangled, cheapened, and destroyed rather than expanded, 
enriched, and sustained. Who can deliver us from this slavery? 

The leap to “God” as the answer to this question is properly sus- 
pect if it is hauled in as a deus ex machina to justify whatever it is I 
want to say from here on. I might even be invoking the name of 
God to disguise the fact that, by attaching God's name to a pet be- 
lief of mine, I may continue to hold on to the belief as a possession 
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over which I retain control. In some respects “God” is a social con- 
struct used by the powerful in an attempt to give ultimate sanction 
to their personal or corporate projects." That is a risk any of us 
take who call on the name of God in behalf of our project. It is a 
risk I take with this paper. 

My own understanding of God and the implication of that un- 
derstanding for my attitude toward possessions was irrevocably 
shaped by my entry into the mystery of life in the context of a 
Christian missionary family. There I learned that who or what God 
is cannot be answered clearly and easily, even by those who have 
chosen the service of people in the service of God as a profession; 
and I also learned that, though we were poor by the standards of 
the America to the north of us, we were wealthy by the standards of 
those among whom we lived. I gradually perceived that this dis- 
crepancy was not something the name of God was introduced to 
justify, but that God was the One to whom we turned in trust for 
mercy. Fundamentally, then, I search for God in unfathomable mys- 
tery, and find God given human dimension in Jesus of Nazareth, 
whose death and resurrection leave the mystery only slightly less 
unfathomable. 

“God” is the name I give to the mystery that lies at the source of 
being, that creates life, that sustains and transforms it, that constantly 
breaks apart our efforts to control, limit, close off, and contain the 
boundaries of life. With God life remains hopeful, ever open to all 
possibility, to renewal and restoration, directed toward the libera- 
tion of what is enslaved. God is the One to whom the sacred world- 
view points as the source of all being, to whom everything owes its 
existence, and by whom all things are held in Love that gives itself 
totally. 

Practically, however, conditioned as I am by the secular world- 
view, I serve uneasily a limited assortment of gods who promise 
some security in an increasingly hostile world or offer escape when 
the world overwhelms me. These gods are embodied in one kind 
of possession or another—moral virtue, spiritual insight, good 
things, trusted friends in important places, a status church. 

Occasionally, when I am given to recognize that serving the 
gods is slavery, I am liberated by experiences that seem closer to 
truth than the claims these gods make upon me. I experience this 
liberation in Christian community. I experience it in dialogue with 
the Bible, the book that belongs to the Christian community and to 
the Judean community, out of which the Christian faith was born. 
This is the book that is first the record of a people's discovery that 
seeking security through management of possessions results in their 
loss and in slavery, whereas living in utter dependence upon the 
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Giver of life to sustain life results in an existence of freedom and 
productivity empowered by this hope.'* This is also the book that 
records the experience of the followers of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
showed them what it is like to live, trusting without qualification, in 
the One who gives life to sustain the gift, guide it, and to receive it 
at the time of death. It is the record of and witness to a man who 
received his life totally as a gift to be shared for the benefit of all 
Life, instead of as a possession to be managed for the benefit of his 
own life. It was as if the very Spirit of the One who gave Jesus his 
life lived and acted through him. The book goes on to tell of the 
lives and witness of those who, following Jesus, gave up their lives 
as possessions and received them back as gifts of God. 

I have also experienced liberation in Christian community in 
dialogue with people this side of the Bible, through the written 
word of those no longer alive, and through the words and example 
of my contemporaries. Liberation comes through people whose 
own lives have been shaped by the same Spirit that led Jesus to 
name the source of his existence "God" and "Father," the same 
Spirit that led Jesus' followers to affirm this truth by calling him 
Christ (one specially selected by God), the same Spirit that leads 
men and women today to the recognition that it is not by our pos- 
sessions that we have our being. Indeed, we do not have our being; 
we exist as a gift of the creative act of the mystery we name God. In 
the perspective that takes life seriously without destroying it or lim- 
iting its possibilities, all life, all being, and all that we have is a gift 
of God. 

The temptation to which the ambiguity of the body—the tension 
between both being and having a body— can lead us is to be re- 
sisted if we would lead lives that are consistent with truth and non- 
threatening to the rest of the human family. Being is not to be 
confused with having. I do not exist because of having a body or 
any other possession. Actually, I exist in radical poverty, regardless 
of how many possessions I have. They can, in a limited way, help to 
keep me alive, but at last they rust, are moth-eaten or stolen. They 
will not stand between me and what may stop my next breath. My 
existence is fundamentally dependent on the moment by moment, 
one-breath-at-a-time creative activity of God. I do not believe it is 
different for anyone else. Ultimately, then, our treasure is not in 
perishable possessions but in ‘heaven, in the place where God the 
lifegiver is acknowledged as ruler over all. I am promised that if 
God is my priority, then all else I need to give energy and structure 
to my life will be available to me as well.” 

Contrary, then, to the belief that our possessions can give us 
identity, worth, and meaning, or secure our own life, the appropri- 
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ate attitude toward possessions is to perceive them as gifts of God, 
the gracious Giver, who gives all that we need, along with life itself. 
This must be the starting point for any discussion of the relation- 
ship between Christians and their possessions, and between the 
church and its possessions. This is where the storyteller at the be- 
ginning of Chapter One starts, with a statement describing his per- 
ception of and relationship to God: “When the Sovereign God made 
earth and heaven...” That is the faith-statement regarding a rela- 
tionship both experienced directly and received from tradition. The 
implication is that this way of looking at things is going to be ex- 
pressed in all other relationships, including that of a community 
with its possessions. 

The converse is also true. What a person does with his or her 
possessions and what a community does with its possessions will be 
an effective symbol of their faith, whether in God or in possessions 
and the gods associated with them.” “You will know them by their 
fruits "^ is not only a means of picking out false prophets from true, 
wolves masquerading as sheep from real ones. It could also read, 
appropriately, “You will know their faith and where they place their 
trust by the uses to which they put their possessions.” 

What should be the Christian's relationship to possessions to 
symbolize faith in God as Sovereign? 

Even to ask the question is to subject us to temptation—the 
temptation of trying to find an answer in the form of a ‘right’ use of 
possessions. If we can only identify such a ‘right’ use, we may hope 
that, by using possessions in the right way, we may acquire virtue to 
which we may cling as another possession. Then being virtuous has 
become our god rather than faithfulness to the Sovereign One. 
There is no single right way to handle possessions, whether giving 
them away, holding them as community property, or investing 
them. The right use of possessions has first to do with how one is 
to be with them rather than what one is to do with them. If our 
inner attitude is one that recognizes that everything we have is at 
God's disposal, and if we are sensitive to the call of God regarding 
the use of our possessions (what Johnson calls “discernment”?), 
then whatever we do as the result of our best and deepest listening 
to God may be the right thing to do. Like everything else in our 
lives, its ‘rightness’ may not be claimed as a possession but as a gift 
of God. 


The significance of the sharing of possessions, whether by once- 
for-all donation or by steady almsgiving or by a community of 
goods, lies not in the social arrangement but in the way in 
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which the disposition of the property expresses our self-disposi- 
tion toward God and the world. The clenched hand, the stance 
of holding and hoarding our possessions (no matter how small 
or large), manifests and makes real our closure against God and 
the world. The open hand, the sharing of possessions (no matter 
how small or large), reveals and makes actual our availability to 
God and the world. 


In moving from being to doing, however, we are not left with- 
out norm or guideline. The same Jesus Christ who reveals the love 
and grace of God in human dimension also models the appropriate 
human response to an encounter with God. 

Matthew records one of Jesus” descriptions of his response to 
the gift of life in the following instructions to the disciples: 


Among you, whoever wants to be great must be your servant, 
and whoever wants to be first must be the willing slave of all — 
like the Son of Man; he did not come to be served, but to 
sevena 


In his behavior and in his teaching, Jesus related to life not only 
as a gift received from the hand of God, but also as a gift that was 
not to stop with the recipient but to continue to be passed along, to 
be shared. In service to God and to the people of his time and 
country, Jesus was a conduit of all the good things he received from 
God, passing them on through his teaching, healing, and prophetic 
ministries—withholding nothing, hanging on to nothing, not even 
his own life. Jesus was a slave of God, a servant of God. 

Neither of these two role designations would carry much appeal 
today. There is too much negative freight attached to slave and ser- 
vant, especially to the former, for either to serve as an adequate 
symbol of the Christian's response to God's gift of life and the 
world. 

There is another word that Jesus uses almost interchangeably 
with servant in Luke 12:42 et seq. that does not carry as much nega- 
tive connotation for people today. The word is steward. It translates 
the Greek word oikonomos, which was the title given to one who 
had the responsibility for management of the master's household 
and even the master's affairs when the master was absent. 

Douglas John Hall believes that this is a symbol whose time has 
come and gives two reasons for it. The first is that the notion of 
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stewardship already has a place in the North American form of the 
Protestant church, not because of the particular cleverness of Ameri- 
cans, but because of the historical necessity imposed upon it by dis- 
establishment and the consequent voluntarism of membership and 
support.” The second reason is that the symbol is being used out- 
side the church to refer to responsible care of the world and its 
resources.” The symbol of the steward would be a corrective to the 
belief that to "have dominion” over the natural world means ex- 
ploiting it for all its worth. 

These are practical reasons for taking seriously the symbol of 
stewardship as the appropriate response to God's gifts. The symbol 
commends itself even more strongly for theological reasons. Again, 
there are two important characteristics that are inherent in the role 
of steward. First, the goods in the steward's possession do not be- 
long to the steward but to another, to the master. The steward owns 
nothing but holds all in trust. Second, by holding all things in trust 
the steward is accountable for the use of all that has been placed in 
his or her care. 

These two characteristics of the role of steward open the door 
to a far greater role for this symbol than is to be found in the 
church today. Stewardship, at present, is a functional concept, hav- 
ing to do with the means by which the resources are gathered for 
accomplishing the mission of the church. Hall would enlarge the 
scope of the symbol so that stewardship is itself the mission of the 
church and of the Christian.* "We must be regarded as Christ's sub- 
ordinates and as stewards of the secrets (mysteries—RSV) of God. "^? 
And "Whatever gift each of you may have received, use it in service 
to one another, like good stewards dispensing the grace of God in 
its varied forms. ?? I believe, with Hall, that the word and what it 
symbolizes is worth bringing into the center of Christian speaking 
as a synonym for the mission of the church and of each individual 
Christian. It is too rich a word to be relegated to the financing and 
management of the church and its work. Stewardship is not just one 
of the things the Christian and the church does. We are stewards; 
the church is a steward. Stewardship, according to John Westerhoff 
in a book describing the church's educational task, is the appropri- 
ate word to describe the whole response of the Christian to God.” 

The two theological characteristics of the role of steward make 
one who takes on this role particularly capable of addressing the 
optimistic and the pessimistic responses to the Fall: the urge toward 
dominion over the world or withdrawal and escape from the world 
and from concern for it. 

In the first place, the symbol of the steward helps me keep in 
perspective the One to whom my life and my possessions ultimately 
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belong. Stewards do not own what they care for. I do not have final 
control of anything I have. This encourages me to take seriously the 
likelihood that life is inherently incapable of being brought under 
my control, anyone's control, or the control of any group, however 
sophisticated our technology. A degree of uncertainty and insecurity 
is inescapable in life. Therefore it is wrong for me to attempt to 
have dominion over my life or anyone’s life. It is wrong for me to 
attempt ultimate control of the natural environment. 

If the world can never be in my control, if its inherent insecurity 
can never be overcome, that is no occasion for despair. On the con- 
trary, it is the very open-endedness, the indeterminateness of life 
that leaves room for freedom, for choice, for new possibilities, for 
the promises of God. The ownership of possessions belongs to God 
alone. Stewards of God have possessions as gifts, and only as gifts. 
When we human beings forget our stewardship we tend to manage 
what we have for our own benefit in proportion to the power our 
possessions enable us to exercise. This way of managing goods al- 
ways ends up leaving more than enough for the powerful and less 
than enough for the less powerful. The faithful steward of God, 
however, recognizes that such an accumulation of goods is not only 
unjust but ultimately futile. 

Recognizing this futility, many pull away from involvement with 
and responsibility for the life of the world, employing one form or 
another of escape, including religious traditions that encourage re- 
jection of concern for this life for the sake of a better life beyond. 
The role of steward stands against all such attempts to turn away 
from responsibility for this life and world. That is why the Master 
gives gifts to the steward—that the steward may employ them re- 
sponsibly for the Master's purposes.” To be a steward of God is to 
take all that God gives—life, possessions, world—and enjoy it, 
share it, care for it. 

From the above it can be seen that the role of steward has much 
to commend it as a description of the appropriate response of 
Christians, individually and corporately, to God's gift of life and pos- 
sessions. 

Other terms can and have been used to describe ways of re- 
sponding to God's initiative. Chief among them have been the roles 
of prophet, priest, and king. With Hall, I prefer to let the role of 
steward serve as the norm because of its capacity to incorporate 
what is valuable from the other roles without being as prone to 
some of their less attractive qualities. The steward not only incorpo- 
rates the visionary capacity of the prophet but also exercises day to 
day care for the world in a manner that is not found in the role of 
prophet. 
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The difficulty with the roles of both king and priest is their at- 
tachment to power and authority and their use of both in hierarchi- 
cal fashion that has led them to appear more as exalted leaders than 
as humble servants. Christians individually and the church as a 
whole—the ‘new’ Israel—have been little better than the old Israel 
in succumbing to the temptation toward empire and imperialistic 
behavior. Winning —whether it be nations made subject to the 
Lord of Hosts, a life lived in perfect accordance with the Law, or 
“souls for Christ,” or more members for the church—has far too 
often been more characteristic of the church's motivation and be- 
havior than has servanthood. The role of steward carries more of 
the sense of servanthood and has yet to be tainted by the misuse of 
power that has all too frequently been characteristic of the roles of 
strong central leaders (kings) and priests. That is not to say it may 
not become tainted in the future; it is only that it has not happened 
yet. The role of steward is not yet reserved for the specially power- 
ful or the specially trained and qualified. It is not given by special 
call, by vote or coronation, or by ordination. The role of the stew- 
ard is given with baptism.’ 

From this it is clear that stewardship has to do with much, much 
more than church finances. It describes what we are to do with all 
that we are and all that we have. The symbol of steward brings to- 
gether in oneness what is too often kept separated. As stewards we 
remain aware both of our dependence upon the Giver and our re- 
sponsibility for care of the gift, thereby uniting the categories of 
spiritual and material —into which human life and experience are 
too often fragmented— into a single whole. In Jesus Christ, the 
Chief Steward, the relationship between God, humanity, and the 
world is restored. 

Up to this point we have been discussing the relation of the 
Christian to possessions in general, and have affirmed the role and 
symbol of steward as the structure most likely to assist the Christian 
in preserving the proper attitude and relationship toward posses- 
sions. ‘Possessions’ could refer to moral rectitude or to a compas- 
sionate spirit just as much as it could refer to the quality of one’s 
singing voice, the strength of one’s physical endurance, or to the 
extent of one’s landholdings, the number of stocks and bonds in 
the bank, or the value of one’s crystal, serving dishes, and silver- 
ware. 

One form of possessions stands out from the rest because of its 
unique capacity to be received or given in exchange for any of the 
other possessions. This possession is money, and it is the one 
which will concern us most. When churches receive a contribution 
it is generally in some form of money or of material goods quickly 
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convertible into money, such as stocks, bonds, and real property. 
The measure of the contribution's worth, whatever its original form, 
is stated in terms of what it is worth in money. Though the Greek 
word mamonas (mammon) is more accurately translated “wealth” 
or “property,” the translators of Today's English Version and the 
New English Bible had the right idea when they chose to use 
“money.” Money's exchangeability for any possession, including 
those listed above, gives it a power that rivals that of God in its abil- 
ity to motivate human beings and human institutions, to call upon 
all our resources, to receive our allegiance and to exercise domin- 
ion over us. 

Where did all this power of money come from, that it should be 
able to serve as the symbol of all our hopes to find security and 
fulfillment through possessions? It has no intrinsic value. In itself it 
is nothing but printed paper and coins stamped with values worth 
more than the metals of which they are made. 

Money's value comes from its usefulness. If the essence of mate- 
rial value is the capacity of matter to be used and useful, then 
money is the epitome of material value. 


Otto Piper identifies three functions of money that make it so 
useful: 


(1) It serves as the “standard by which the economic value and 
price of goods are measured.” 

(2) It is “the instrument used for the acquisition and sale of 
goods.” 

(3) It is “a power by which the economic process, and eventu- 
ally all aspects of social life, are determined. ^ 


Because human society has given to money the capacity to bear 
these qualities—they are not intrinsic to money—money can make 
happen in the material world almost anything that a person with 
enough money might want to have happen. The more money, the 
more power. Without money, the resources available to assure sur- 
vival are limited to one's own physical capacities to craft, plant, and 
hunt, or to organize and lead people who have these capacities. 
With money, the range of resources is limited only by human imagi- 
nation, energy, and our capacity to exploit nature, including other 
human beings. With money, everything can become negotiable, 
whether it should be or not. 
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Piper affirms the power of money where it “unites into a closely 
knit economic society and where it “attracts and stimulates people 
to actualize all their abilities. . . ."% It is not wrong to have money. It 
is not even necessarily wrong to have lots of money. Money can be 
used to do very good things. Lots of money can do lots of good 
things. But it must be used to do these good things. Money stored, 
money that sits, unused, to preserve for a ‘rainy day,’ or because of 
discomfort with money or fear of its power and of doing something 
improper with it, or because it is not ‘spiritual’ enough—this is 
wrong. The successful wheat farmer who stored his grain in barns 
and retired to a life of ease was not judged so much because of his 
wealth but because of what he did or did not do with it?" Not only 
did he not share his surplus with those in need, but he also re- 
moved his land from production. It was no longer in use to provide 
food for the hungry. And the judgment on the servant who buried 
the talent his master had given him, who did not invest it in order 
not to risk its loss, is well-known. It is better to risk putting money 
to work wrongly than not to use it at all. 

Piper warns about the power of money “to dominate those deal- 
ing with it.” He indicts the overwhelming tendency of the desire 
for more money, in the form of the profit motive, to become an 
end in itself rather than “a means of expanding production and im- 
proving quality.” When money becomes an end in itself, then ev- 
erything else becomes a means to that end; there is nothing that is 
not negotiable for profit—even a person's own integrity. 

Piper is saying in commercial terms what Johnson was saying 
theologically: Just as our use of possessions has the capacity to re- 
veal our relationship to God, so our attitude toward money, its use 
and its place in our lives, reveals our relationship to possessions in 
general and, therefore, to God. Money is not just another posses- 
sion, according to Piper; it is not just one more commodity. He crit- 
icizes the ways ethically concerned people try to maintain control of 
money rather than let it gain control of us. The problem, he says, is 
that we treat it as a commodity which, if handled properly, will 
pose no moral threat. He finds fault, because of its apparent devalu- 
ing of economic life as such, with a personalistic Christian ethic that 
“with its deep distrust of riches would tell people to get rid of them 
by using them for alms or donations to the church.”* This approach 
suggests that whatever the value of other possessions, money itself 
is no gift of God but a commodity with which one should have as 
little to do as possible. From this perspective, the best thing to do 
with accumulated wealth is to give it away. Giving money away does 
not release a church or a person from the power of money. In this 
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view righteousness comes not from the grace of God but from our 
sacrificial work of giving up on money. 

Piper also finds fault with a social ethics approach to the right 
use of money. This approach holds that when just and harmonious 
order can be established through reform of governmental struc- 
tures, or even by their overthrow and replacement with more just 
structures, then the right use of money can be established. How- 
ever, the power of money is such, according to Piper, that it can 
corrupt the best of structures. “Money is power, and of all the social 
powers it is the mightiest.”*' Handling the power money has to cap- 
ture one's allegiance requires giving one’s allegiance to a greater 
power: “Coming to terms with the power of money requires love of 
God, that is, strong willingness to recognize God's will as the su- 
preme power and to identify oneself with God's final goal as the 
supreme Good.”** 

Because of the capacity of money to symbolize every kind of 
possession, and because of the power that this gives to money, a 
power that can give money dominion over the one who has it when 
persons and institutions seek security and satisfaction in life from 
money—because of this, what persons and churches do with their 
money may be the best witness to where they put their ultimate 
trust. How a church responds to the gift and possession of wealth 
may give more accurate testimony to what its members really be- 
lieve than anything said during worship on Sunday morning or all 
the fine things that are said during ‘stewardship’ campaigns. 

If one takes what has just been said as an implied standard, then 
it can probably be said that no church measures up. That puts me 
in the position of creating a scenario for defensiveness and guilt. Of 
course I would not want to do that. 

On the other hand, if there is a discrepancy between a church's 
stated purpose and the way it uses its wealth, then I suppose there 
is nothing wrong with a congregation's feeling guilty, because it is 
guilty. But it is also forgiven.* As Paul suggests, it is not by living up 
to a set of standards that we are saved, but by the grace of God, 
when we trust it and know that by God's grace we are set free to 
try again.“ If our attitude toward money in the church makes us 
feel guilty, then the gospel message of God's forgiveness also needs 
to penetrate our feelings. It is hard to experience the wealth of the 
church as a gift if one has not yet experienced the gift of one's own 
forgiveness. 

But this is what has been said all along. Where our trust is ulti- 
mately placed will determine what we do with money, and money 
has the capacity to reveal where, in truth, our trust and allegiance 
finally are located. 
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“As a lay person, I've sat : 
care to remember; and perhaps mercifully, many of these sermons weren't very 


memorable. As a church consultant, I have also noticed that the challenge of 
articulating a theologically compelling notion of stewardship with enough 
sensitivity to the realities of congregational life to inform decision making, 1s 







































1s over the years that 


particularly acute in endowed congregations. 


“Stewardship: A Response to the Gift of Creation is a true gift to all pastors and lai 
It undergirds the creative potential . . . available in all congregations when wq 
give up our lives (and money) as possessions and receive them back as gifts of 4 


"Stewardibip is one "sermon" I needed to hear. It is also one I will remember.” 


David Rooze 

Associate Directo 

Center for Social and Religious Resear 
Hartford Semina 


"Richard Waddells monograph on stewardship furnishes clergy and laity wit 
fresh perspective on possessions: whether for the congregations management d 
its resources or for individual Christians. He offers beneficial ethical and 
theological guidelines for the development of new approaches to managing th 
manifold gifts that come our way: endowments, buildings, resources, contrib 
tions, and even people. Our Council has a regular study time together each 

month and we plan to use this paper to help us examine our current attitudes 
policies regarding the resources that have been given to us, and to develop ne 


policies in response to these new understandings.” 
Nancy Jo Kempe 


Pastor, Calvary United Church of Christ 
Overland, MO 


“In this work, Dr. Waddell provides a superb example of one of the fundame 
dimensions of the calling to Christian ministry— theologian-in-residence" p 
excellence. Born out of the practicalities of parish life, and undergirded by a 
serious attention to Biblical theology, his definition of the mission of the 
Christian life, personal and corporate, as stewardship, is fresh, vital and 

empowering. In this book, he liberates the reader from the false dichotomies 
spiritual versus material into which we tend to split reality; frees us from an 4 
old predilection to regard money as somehow necessarily “tainted,” and open 
a whole new world of opportunity for greater faithfulness. Readable, instruct 


and eminently useful in parish life.” 
Otto E. Sommer 


Maine Conference Minister 
United Church of Christ 
Yarmouth, ME 
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